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Senate met. As the Senators went over the list of Lincoln's appointees
awaiting confirmation, and took up the few other items of business for
which a post-inauguration session of the Senate is called, they would
be conscious of a wide audience. The Virginia convention was still in
session with great power to influence the course of events. The legisla-
ture of Kentucky was about to reassemble, to continue its efforts at
compromise. Would there be a convention of the border states, such
as was proposed in Kentucky? Was it too late to assemble a convention
of the loyal states, to frame constitutional Amendments? Would the
Union be further shattered by new secessions to the Confederacy or by
the formation of another, made up of border states?
While these vital questions remained unanswered, the Senate must
attend to the nominations by the new President. When it assembled at
one o'clock, March 5, the cabinet list had not arrived. It recessed until
four-thirty and reassembled to find that Lincoln's private secretary,
Nicolay, had delivered the slate. It included three former Democrats:
Simon Cameron, Montgomery Blair, and Gideon Welles. The Virginia
Senators were in their seats this day, and Mason attacked Blair's nomi-
nation; he maintained that no southern man should hold office under
Lincoln, and Clingman and Wigfall agreed with him. Breckinridge
on the other hand did not feel such a pronouncement was justified.
Blair and Bates received some negative votes from the South, otherwise
the confirmations were perfunctory. No one opposed Seward, He was
sworn in next morning, and a messenger went forthwith to Richmond
bearing words of conciliation from the new Secretary of State.
Cabinet and other appointments seemed unimportant while there
were elections to be watched as barometers of public opinion. North
Carolina had just voted, deciding against secession in unmistakable
terms.11 Now New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and numer-
ous municipalities were holding their usual spring campaigns. The
Senate's special session would supply a forum for the manufacture of
political propaganda, though usually this session of the upper house
was too brief and too much occupied with patronage to pay much at-
tention to speech-making for partisan purposes. The Democrats, par-
ticularly Douglas, saw an opportunity; and he began to exploit it.
On the third day the political strategy which was to rule this special
session became apparent The Republican majority was interested pri-